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MONKEY NUTS 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of England, My England, by D.H. Lawrence 

At first Joe thought the job O.K. He was loading hay on the trucks, along 
with Albert, the corporal. The two men were pleasantly billeted in a 
cottage not far from the station: they were their own masters, for Joe 
never thought of Albert as a master. And the little sidings of the tiny 
village station was as pleasant a place as you could wish for. On one 
side, beyond the line, stretched the woods: on the other, the near side, 
across a green smooth field red houses were dotted among flowering apple 
trees. The weather being sunny, work being easy, Albert, a real good pal, 
what life could be better! After Flanders, it was heaven itself. 

Albert, the corporal, was a clean-shaven, shrewd-looking fellow of about 
forty. He seemed to think his one aim in life was to be full of fun and 
nonsense. In repose, his face looked a little withered, old. He was a 
very good pal to Joe, steady, decent and grave under all his 'mischief; 
for his mischief was only his laborious way of skirting his own ennui . 

Joe was much younger than Albert—only twenty-three. He was a tallish, 
quiet youth, pleasant looking. He was of a slightly better class than his 



corporal, more personable. Careful about his appearance, he shaved every 
day. 'I haven't got much of a face,' said Albert. 'If I was to shave 
every day like you, Joe, I should have none.' 

There was plenty of life in the little goods-yard: three porter youths, 
a continual come and go of farm wagons bringing hay, wagons with timber 
from the woods, coal carts loading at the trucks. The black coal seemed 
to make the place sleepier, hotter. Round the big white gate the 
station-master's children played and his white chickens walked, whilst 
the stationmaster himself, a young man getting too fat, helped his wife 
to peg out the washing on the clothes line in the meadow. 

The great boat-shaped wagons came up from Playcross with the hay. At 
first the farm-men waggoned it. On the third day one of the land-girls 
appeared with the first load, drawing to a standstill easily at the head 
of her two great horses. She was a buxom girl, young, in linen overalls 
and gaiters. Her face was ruddy, she had large blue eyes. 

'Now that's the waggoner for us, boys,' said the corporal loudly. 

'Whoa!' she said to her horses; and then to the corporal: 'Which boys do 
you mean?' 

'We are the pick of the bunch. That's Joe, my pal. Don't you let on that 
my name's Albert,' said the corporal to his private. 'I'm the corporal.' 

'And I'm Miss Stokes,' said the land-girl coolly, 'if that's all the boys 
you are.' 

'You know you couldn't want more, Miss Stokes,' said Albert politely. 

Joe, who was bare-headed, whose grey flannel sleeves were rolled up to 
the elbow, and whose shirt was open at the breast, looked modestly aside 
as if he had no part in the affair. 

'Are you on this job regular, then?' said the corporal to Miss Stokes. 

'I don't know for sure,' she said, pushing a piece of hair under her hat, 
and attending to her splendid horses. 

'Oh, make it a certainty,' said Albert. 

She did not reply. She turned and looked over the two men coolly. She was 
pretty, moderately blonde, with crisp hair, a good skin, and large blue 
eyes. She was strong, too, and the work went on leisurely and easily. 

'Now!' said the corporal, stopping as usual to look round, 'pleasant 
company makes work a pleasure—don't hurry it, boys.' He stood on the 
truck surveying the world. That was one of his great and absorbing 
occupations: to stand and look out on things in general. Joe, also 
standing on the truck, also turned round to look what was to be seen. But 
he could not become blankly absorbed, as Albert could. 

Miss Stokes watched the two men from under her broad felt hat. She had 
seen hundreds of Alberts, khaki soldiers standing in loose attitudes, 
absorbed in watching nothing in particular. She had seen also a good many 
Joes, quiet, good-looking young soldiers with half-averted faces. But 



there was something in the turn of Joe's head, and something in his 
quiet, tender-looking form, young and fresh—which attracted her eye. As 
she watched him closely from below, he turned as if he felt her, and his 
dark-blue eye met her straight, light-blue gaze. He faltered and turned 
aside again and looked as if he were going to fall off the truck. A 
slight flush mounted under the girl's full, ruddy face. She liked him. 

Always, after this, when she came into the sidings with her team, it was 
Joe she looked for. She acknowledged to herself that she was sweet on 
him. But Albert did all the talking. He was so full of fun and nonsense. 

Joe was a very shy bird, very brief and remote in his answers. Miss 
Stokes was driven to indulge in repartee with Albert, but she fixed her 
magnetic attention on the younger fellow. Joe would talk with Albert, and 
laugh at his jokes. But Miss Stokes could get little out of him. She had 
to depend on her silent forces. They were more effective than might be 
imagined. 

Suddenly, on Saturday afternoon, at about two o'clock, Joe received a 
bolt from the blue—a telegram: 'Meet me Belbury Station 6.00 p.m. today. 
M.S.' He knew at once who M.S. was. His heart melted, he felt weak as if 
he had had a blow. 

'What's the trouble, boy?' asked Albert anxiously. 

'No—no trouble—it's to meet somebody.' Joe lifted his dark-blue eyes in 
confusion towards his corporal. 

'Meet somebody!' repeated the corporal, watching his young pal with keen 
blue eyes. 'It's all right, then; nothing wrong?' 

'No—nothing wrong. I'm not going,' said Joe. 

Albert was old and shrewd enough to see that nothing more should be said 
before the housewife. He also saw that Joe did not want to take him into 
confidence. So he held his peace, though he was piqued. 

The two soldiers went into town, smartened up. Albert knew a fair 
number of the boys round about; there would be plenty of gossip in the 
market-place, plenty of lounging in groups on the Bath Road, watching the 
Saturday evening shoppers. Then a modest drink or two, and the movies. 
They passed an agreeable, casual, nothing-in-particular evening, with 
which Joe was quite satisfied. He thought of Belbury Station, and of 
M.S. waiting there. He had not the faintest intention of meeting her. And 
he had not the faintest intention of telling Albert. 

And yet, when the two men were in their bedroom, half undressed, Joe 
suddenly held out the telegram to his corporal, saying: 'What d'you think 
of that?' 

Albert was just unbuttoning his braces. He desisted, took the telegram 
form, and turned towards the candle to read it. 

' Meet me Belbury Station 6.00 p.m. today. M.S.,' he read, sotto voce_. 
His face took on its fim-and-nonsense look. 


'Who's M.S.?' he asked, looking shrewdly at Joe. 



'You know as well as I do,' said Joe, non-committal. 


'M.S.,' repeated Albert. 'Blamed if I know, boy. Is it a woman?' 

The conversation was carried on in tiny voices, for fear of disturbing 
the householders. 

'I don't know,' said Joe, turning. He looked full at Albert, the two men 
looked straight into each other's eyes. There was a lurking grin in each 
of them. 

'Well, I'm— blamed_!' said Albert at last, throwing the telegram down 
emphatically on the bed. 

'Wha-at?' said Joe, grinning rather sheepishly, his eyes clouded none the 
less. 

Albert sat on the bed and proceeded to undress, nodding his head with 
mock gravity all the while. Joe watched him foolishly. 

'What?' he repeated faintly. 

Albert looked up at him with a knowing look. 

'If that isn't coming it quick, boy!' he said. 'What the blazes! What ha' 
you bin doing?' 

'Nothing!' said Joe. 

Albert slowly shook his head as he sat on the side of the bed. 

'Don't happen to me when I've bin doin' nothing,' he said. And he 
proceeded to pull off his stockings. 

Joe turned away, looking at himself in the mirror as he unbuttoned his 
tunic. 

'You didn't want to keep the appointment?' Albert asked, in a changed 
voice, from the bedside. 

Joe did not answer for a moment. Then he said: 

'I made no appointment.' 

'I'm not saying you did, boy. Don't be nasty about it. I mean you didn't 
want to answer the—unknown person's summons—shall I put it that way?' 

'No,' said Joe. 

'What was the deterring motive?' asked Albert, who was now lying on his 
back in bed. 

'Oh,' said Joe, suddenly looking round rather haughtily. 'I didn't want 
to.' He had a well-balanced head, and could take on a sudden distant 
bearing. 



'Didn't want to—didn't cotton on, like. Well— they be artful, the 
women—' he mimicked his landlord. 'Come on into bed, boy. Don't loiter 
about as if you'd lost something.' 

Albert turned over, to sleep. 

On Monday Miss Stokes turned up as usual, striding beside her team. Her 
'whoa!' was resonant and challenging, she looked up at the truck as her 
steeds came to a standstill. Joe had turned aside, and had his face 
averted from her. She glanced him over—save for his slender succulent 
tenderness she would have despised him. She sized him up in a steady 
look. Then she turned to Albert, who was looking down at her and smiling 
in his mischievous turn. She knew his aspects by now. She looked straight 
back at him, though her eyes were hot. He saluted her. 

'Beautiful morning, Miss Stokes.' 

'Very!' she replied. 

'Handsome is as handsome looks,' said Albert. 

Which produced no response. 

'Now, Joe, come on here,' said the corporal. 'Don't keep the ladies 
waiting—if s the sign of a weak heart.' 

Joe turned, and the work began. Nothing more was said for the time being. 
As the week went on all parties became more comfortable. Joe remained 
silent, averted, neutral, a little on his dignity. Miss Stokes was 
off-hand and masterful. Albert was full of mischief. 

The great theme was a circus, which was coming to the market town on the 
following Saturday. 

'You'll go to the circus, Miss Stokes?' said Albert. 

'I may go. Are you going?' 

'Certainly. Give us the pleasure of escorting you.' 

'No, thanks.' 

'That's what I call a flat refusal—what, Joe? You don't mean that you 
have no liking for our company, Miss Stokes?' 

'Oh, I don't know,' said Miss Stokes. 'How many are there of you?' 

'Only me and Joe.' 

'Oh, is that all?' she said, satirically. 

Albert was a little nonplussed. 


'Isn't that enough for you?' he asked. 



'Too many by half,' blurted out Joe, jeeringly, in a sudden fit of 
uncouth rudeness that made both the others stare. 

'Oh, I'll stand out of the way, boy, if that's it,' said Albert to Joe. 

Then he turned mischievously to Miss Stokes. 'He wants to know what M. 
stands for,' he said, confidentially. 

'Monkeys,' she replied, turning to her horses. 

'What's M.S.?' said Albert. 

'Monkey nuts,' she retorted, leading off her team. 

Albert looked after her a little discomfited. Joe had flushed dark, and 
cursed Albert in his heart. 

On the Saturday afternoon the two soldiers took the train into town. They 
would have to walk home. They had tea at six o'clock, and lounged about 
till half past seven. The circus was in a meadow near the river—a great 
red-and-white striped tent. Caravans stood at the side. A great crowd of 
people was gathered round the ticket-caravan. 

Inside the tent the lamps were lighted, shining on a ring of faces, a 
great circular bank of faces round the green grassy centre. Along with 
some comrades, the two soldiers packed themselves on a thin plank seat, 
rather high. They were delighted with the flaring lights, the wild 
effect. But the circus performance did not affect them deeply. They 
admired the lady in black velvet with rose-purple legs who leapt so 
neatly on to the galloping horse; they watched the feats of strength and 
laughed at the clown. But they felt a little patronizing, they missed the 
sensational drama of the cinema. 

Half-way through the performance Joe was electrified to see the face of 
Miss Stokes not very far from him. There she was, in her khaki and her 
felt hat, as usual; he pretended not to see her. She was laughing at the 
clown; she also pretended not to see him. It was a blow to him, and it 
made him angry. He would not even mention it to Albert. Least said, 
soonest mended. He liked to believe she had not seen him. But he knew, 
fatally, that she had. 

When they came out it was nearly eleven o'clock; a lovely night, with a 
moon and tall, dark, noble trees: a magnificent May night. Joe and Albert 
laughed and chaffed with the boys. Joe looked round frequently to see if 
he were safe from Miss Stokes. It seemed so. 

But there were six miles to walk home. At last the two soldiers set off, 
swinging their canes. The road was white between tall hedges, other 
stragglers were passing out of the town towards the villages; the air was 
full of pleased excitement. 

They were drawing near to the village when they saw a dark figure ahead. 
Joe's heart sank with pure fear. It was a figure wheeling a bicycle; a 
land girl; Miss Stokes. Albert was ready with his nonsense. Miss Stokes 
had a puncture. 


'Let me wheel the rattler,' said Albert. 



'Thank you,' said Miss Stokes. 'You are kind.' 

'Oh, I'd be kinder than that, if you'd show me how,' said Albert. 

'Are you sure?' said Miss Stokes. 

'Doubt my words?' said Albert. 'That's cruel of you, Miss Stokes.' 

Miss Stokes walked between them, close to Joe. 

'Have you been to the circus?' she asked him. 

'Yes,' he replied, mildly. 

'Have _you been?' Albert asked her. 

'Yes. I didn't see you,' she replied. 

'What!—you say so! Didn't see us! Didn't think us worth looking at,' 
began Albert. 'Aren't I as handsome as the clown, now? And you didn't as 
much as glance in our direction? I call it a downright oversight.' 

'I never saw you,' reiterated Miss Stokes. 'I didn't know you saw me.' 

'That makes it worse,' said Albert. 

The road passed through a belt of dark pine-wood. The village, and the 
branch road, was very near. Miss Stokes put out her fingers and felt for 
Joe's hand as it swung at his side. To say he was staggered is to put it 
mildly. Yet he allowed her softly to clasp his fingers for a few moments. 
But he was a mortified youth. 

At the cross-road they stopped—Miss Stokes should turn off. She had 
another mile to go. 

'You'll let us see you home,' said Albert. 

'Do me a kindness,' she said. 'Put my bike in your shed, and take it to 
Baker's on Monday, will you?' 

'I'll sit up all night and mend it for you, if you like.' 

'No thanks. And Joe and I'll walk on.' 

'Oh—ho! Oh—ho!' sang Albert. 'Joe! Joe! What do you say to that, now, 
boy? Aren't you in luck's way. And I get the bloomin' old bike for my 
pal. Consider it again, Miss Stokes.' 

Joe turned aside his face, and did not speak. 

'Oh, well! I wheel the grid, do I? I leave you, boy—' 

'I'm not keen on going any further,' barked out Joe, in an uncouth voice. 
'She hain't my choice.' 



The girl stood silent, and watched the two men. 


'There now!' said Albert. 'Think o' that! If it was me now—' But he 
was uncomfortable. 'Well, Miss Stokes, have me,' he added. 

Miss Stokes stood quite still, neither moved nor spoke. And so the three 
remained for some time at the lane end. At last Joe began kicking the 
ground—then he suddenly lifted his face. At that moment Miss Stokes was 
at his side. She put her arm delicately round his waist. 

'Seems I'm the one extra, don't you think?' Albert inquired of the high 
bland moon. 

Joe had dropped his head and did not answer. Miss Stokes stood with her 
arm lightly round his waist. Albert bowed, saluted, and bade good-night. 
He walked away, leaving the two standing. 

Miss Stokes put a light pressure on Joe's waist, and drew him down the 
road. They walked in silence. The night was full of scent—wild cherry, 
the first bluebells. Still they walked in silence. A nightingale was 
singing. They approached nearer and nearer, till they stood close by his 
dark bush. The powerful notes sounded from the cover, almost like flashes 
of light—then the interval of silence—then the moaning notes, almost 
like a dog faintly howling, followed by the long, rich trill, and 
flashing notes. Then a short silence again. 

Miss Stokes turned at last to Joe. She looked up at him, and in the 
moonlight he saw her faintly smiling. He felt maddened, but helpless. Her 
arm was round his waist, she drew him closely to her with a soft pressure 
that made all his bones rotten. 

Meanwhile Albert was waiting at home. He put on his overcoat, for the 
fire was out, and he had had malarial fever. He looked fitfully at the 
Daily Mirror and the Daily Sketch , but he saw nothing. It seemed a 
long time. He began to yawn widely, even to nod. At last Joe came in. 

Albert looked at him keenly. The young man's brow was black, his face 
sullen. 

'All right, boy?' asked Albert. 

Joe merely grunted for a reply. There was nothing more to be got out of 
him. So they went to bed. 

Next day Joe was silent, sullen. Albert could make nothing of him. He 
proposed a walk after tea. 

'I'm going somewhere,' said Joe. 

'Where—Monkey nuts?' asked the corporal. But Joe's brow only became 
darker. 

So the days went by. Almost every evening Joe went off alone, returning 
late. He was sullen, taciturn and had a hang-dog look, a curious way of 
dropping his head and looking dangerously from under his brows. And he 
and Albert did not get on so well any more with one another. For all his 



fun and nonsense, Albert was really irritable, soon made angry. And Joe's 
stand-offish sulkiness and complete lack of confidence riled him, got on 
his nerves. His fun and nonsense took a biting, sarcastic turn, at which 
Joe's eyes glittered occasionally, though the young man turned unheeding 
aside. Then again Joe would be full of odd, whimsical fun, outshining 
Albert himself. 

Miss Stokes still came to the station with the wain: Monkey-nuts, 

Albert called her, though not to her face. For she was very clear and 
good-looking, almost she seemed to gleam. And Albert was a tiny bit 
afraid of her. She very rarely addressed Joe whilst the hay-loading was 
going on, and that young man always turned his back to her. He seemed 
thinner, and his limber figure looked more slouching. But still it had 
the tender, attractive appearance, especially from behind. His tanned 
face, a little thinned and darkened, took a handsome, slightly sinister 
look. 

'Come on, Joe!' the corporal urged sharply one day. 'What're you doing, 
boy? Looking for beetles on the bank?' 

Joe turned round swiftly, almost menacing, to work. 

'He's a different fellow these days, Miss Stokes,' said Albert to the 
young woman. 'What's got him? Is it Monkey nuts that don't suit him, do 
you think?' 

'Choked with chaff, more like,' she retorted. 'It's as bad as feeding a 
threshing machine, to have to listen to some folks.' 

'As bad as what?' said Albert. 'You don't mean me, do you, Miss Stokes?' 

'No,' she cried. 'I don't mean you.' 

Joe's face became dark red during these sallies, but he said nothing. He 
would eye the young woman curiously, as she swung so easily at the work, 
and he had some of the look of a dog which is going to bite. 

Albert, with his nerves on edge, began to find the strain rather severe. 

The next Saturday evening, when Joe came in more black-browed than ever, 
he watched him, determined to have it out with him. 

When the boy went upstairs to bed, the corporal followed him. He closed 
the door behind him carefully, sat on the bed and watched the younger man 
undressing. And for once he spoke in a natural voice, neither chaffing 
nor commanding. 

'What's gone wrong, boy?' 

Joe stopped a moment as if he had been shot. Then he went on unwinding 
his puttees, and did not answer or look up. 

'You can hear, can't you?' said Albert, nettled. 

'Yes, I can hear,' said Joe, stooping over his puttees till his face was 
purple. 



'Then why don't you answer?' 


Joe sat up. He gave a long, sideways look at the corporal. Then he lifted 
his eyes and stared at a crack in the ceiling. 

The corporal watched these movements shrewdly. 

'And then what?' he asked, ironically. 

Again Joe turned and stared him in the face. The corporal smiled very 
slightly, but kindly. 

'There'll be murder done one of these days,' said Joe, in a quiet, 
unimpassioned voice. 

'So long as it's by daylight—' replied Albert. Then he went over, sat 
down by Joe, put his hand on his shoulder affectionately, and continued, 
'What is it, boy? What's gone wrong? You can trust me, can't you?' 

Joe turned and looked curiously at the face so near to his. 

'It's nothing, that's all,' he said laconically. 

Albert frowned. 

'Then who's going to be murdered?~and who's going to do the 
murdering?—me or you—which is it, boy?' He smiled gently at the stupid 
youth, looking straight at him all the while, into his eyes. Gradually 
the stupid, hunted, glowering look died out of Joe's eyes. He turned his 
head aside, gently, as one rousing from a spell. 

'I don't want her,' he said, with fierce resentment. 

'Then you needn't have her,' said Albert. 'What do you go for, boy?' 

But it wasn't as simple as all that. Joe made no remark. 

'She's a smart-looking girl. What's wrong with her, my boy? I should have 
thought you were a lucky chap, myself.' 

'I don't want 'er,' Joe barked, with ferocity and resentment. 

'Then tell her so and have done,' said Albert. He waited awhile. There 
was no response. 'Why don't you?' he added. 

'Because I don't,' confessed Joe, sulkily. 

Albert pondered—rubbed his head. 

'You're too soft-hearted, that's where it is, boy. You want your mettle 
dipping in cold water, to temper it. You're too soft-hearted—' 

He laid his arm affectionately across the shoulders of the younger man. 
Joe seemed to yield a little towards him. 

'When are you going to see her again?' Albert asked. For a long time 



there was no answer. 


'When is it, boy?' persisted the softened voice of the corporal. 

'Tomorrow,' confessed Joe. 

'Then let me go,' said Albert. 'Let me go, will you?' 

The morrow was Sunday, a sunny day, but a cold evening. The sky was grey, 
the new foliage very green, but the air was chill and depressing. Albert 
walked briskly down the white road towards Beeley. He crossed a larch 
plantation, and followed a narrow by-road, where blue speedwell flowers 
fell from the banks into the dust. He walked swinging his cane, with 
mixed sensations. Then having gone a certain length, he turned and began 
to walk in the opposite direction. 

So he saw a young woman approaching him. She was wearing a wide hat of 
grey straw, and a loose, swinging dress of nigger-grey velvet. She walked 
with slow inevitability. Albert faltered a little as he approached her. 

Then he saluted her, and his roguish, slightly withered skin flushed. She 
was staring straight into his face. 

He fell in by her side, saying impudently: 

'Not so nice for a walk as it was, is it?' 

She only stared at him. He looked back at her. 

'You've seen me before, you know,' he said, grinning slightly. 'Perhaps 
you never noticed me. Oh, I'm quite nice looking, in a quiet way, you 
know. What—?' 

But Miss Stokes did not speak: she only stared with large, icy blue eyes 
at him. He became self-conscious, lifted up his chin, walked with his 
nose in the air, and whistled at random. So they went down the quiet, 
deserted grey lane. He was whistling the air: 'I'm Gilbert, the filbert, 
the colonel of the nuts.' 

At last she found her voice: 

'Where's Joe?' 

'He thought you'd like a change: they say variety's the salt of 
life—that's why I'm mostly in pickle.' 

'Where is he?' 

'Am I my brother's keeper? He's gone his own ways.' 


'Where?' 


'Nay, how am I to know? Not so far but he'll be back for supper.' 
She stopped in the middle of the lane. He stopped facing her. 


'Where's Joe?' she asked. 



He struck a careless attitude, looked down the road this way and that, 
lifted his eyebrows, pushed his khaki cap on one side, and answered: 

'He is not conducting the service tonight: he asked me if I'd officiate.' 

'Why hasn't he come?' 

'Didn't want to, I expect. I wanted to.' 

She stared him up and down, and he felt uncomfortable in his spine, but 
maintained his air of nonchalance. Then she turned slowly on her heel, 
and started to walk back. The corporal went at her side. 

'You're not going back, are you?' he pleaded. 'Why, me and you, we should 
get on like a house on fire.' 

She took no heed, but walked on. He went uncomfortably at her side, 
making his funny remarks from time to time. But she was as if stone deaf. 
He glanced at her, and to his dismay saw the tears running down her 
cheeks. He stopped suddenly, and pushed back his cap. 

'I say, you know—' he began. 

But she was walking on like an automaton, and he had to hurry after her. 

She never spoke to him. At the gate of her farm she walked straight in, 
as if he were not there. He watched her disappear. Then he turned on his 
heel, cursing silently, puzzled, lifting off his cap to scratch his head. 

That night, when they were in bed, he remarked: 'Say, Joe, boy; strikes 
me you're well-off without Monkey nuts. Gord love us, beans ain't in it.' 

So they slept in amity. But they waited with some anxiety for the morrow. 

It was a cold morning, a grey sky shifting in a cold wind, and 
threatening rain. They watched the wagon come up the road and through the 
yard gates. Miss Stokes was with her team as usual; her 'Whoa!' rang out 
like a war-whoop. 

She faced up at the truck where the two men stood. 

'Joe!' she called, to the averted figure which stood up in the wind. 

'What?' he turned unwillingly. 

She made a queer movement, lifting her head slightly in a sipping, 
half-inviting, half-commanding gesture. And Joe was crouching already to 
jump off the truck to obey her, when Albert put his hand on his shoulder. 

'Half a minute, boy! Where are you off? Work's work, and nuts is nuts. 

You stop here.' 

Joe slowly straightened himself. 


'Joe!' came the woman's clear call from below. 



Again Joe looked at her. But Albert's hand was on his shoulder, detaining 
him. He stood half averted, with his tail between his legs. 

'Take your hand off him, you!' said Miss Stokes. 

'Yes, Major,' retorted Albert satirically. 

She stood and watched. 

'Joe!' Her voice rang for the third time. 

Joe turned and looked at her, and a slow, jeering smile gathered on his 
face. 

'Monkey nuts!' he replied, in a tone mocking her call. 

She turned white—dead white. The men thought she would fall. Albert 
began yelling to the porters up the line to come and help with the load. 

He could yell like any non-commissioned officer upon occasion. 

Some way or other the wagon was unloaded, the girl was gone. Joe and his 
corporal looked at one another and smiled slowly. But they had a weight 
on their minds, they were afraid. 

They were reassured, however, when they found that Miss Stokes came no 
more with the hay. As far as they were concerned, she had vanished into 
oblivion. And Joe felt more relieved even than he had felt when he heard 
the firing cease, after the news had come that the armistice was signed. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

from Project Gutenberg's Bliss, and Other Stories, by Katherine Mansfield 


WHEN she opened the door and saw him standing there she was more 
pleased than ever before, and he, too, as he followed her into the 
studio, seemed very very happy to have come. 

"Not busy?" 

"No. Just going to have tea." 

"And you are not expecting anybody?" 

"Nobody at all." 

"Ah! That's good." 

He laid aside his coat and hat gently, lingeringly, as though he had 
time and to spare for everything, or as though he were taking leave of 
them for ever, and came over to the fire and held out his hands to the 
quick, leaping flame. 


Just for a moment both of them stood silent in that leaping light. 





Still, as it were, they tasted on their smiling lips the sweet shock 
of their greeting. Their secret selves whispered: 


"Why should we speak? Isn't this enough?" 

"More than enough. I never realized until this moment..." 

"How good it is just to be with you. . . ." 

"Like this. . . ." 

"It's more than enough." 

But suddenly he turned and looked at her and she moved quickly away. 
"Have a cigarette? I'll put the kettle on. Are you longing for tea?" 

"No. Not longing." 

"Well, I am." 

"Oh, you." He thumped the Annenian cushion and flung on to the 
sommier. "You're a perfect little Chinee." 

"Yes, I am," she laughed. "I long for tea as strong men long for 
wine." 

She lighted the lamp under its broad orange shade, pulled the curtains 
and drew up the tea table. Two birds sang in the kettle; the fire 
fluttered. He sat up clasping his knees. It was delightful—this 
business of having tea—and she always had delicious things to 
eat—little sharp sandwiches, short sweet almond fingers, and a dark, 
rich cake tasting of rum—but it was an interruption. He wanted it 
over, the table pushed away, their two chairs drawn up to the light, 
and the moment came when he took out his pipe, filled it, and said, 
pressing the tobacco tight into the bowl: "I have been thinking over 
what you said last time and it seems to me ..." 

Yes, that was what he waited for and so did she. Yes, while she shook 
the teapot hot and dry over the spirit flame she saw those other two, 
him, leaning back, taking his ease among the cushions, and her, curled 
up en escargot^ in the blue shell arm-chair. The picture was so clear 
and so minute it might have been painted on the blue teapot lid. And 
yet she couldn't hurry. She could almost have cried: "Give me time." 

She must have time in which to grow calm. She wanted time in which to 
free herself from all these familiar things with which she lived so 
vividly. For all these gay things round her were part of her—her 
offspring—and they knew it and made the largest, most vehement 
claims. But now they must go. They must be swept away, shooed 
away—like children, sent up the shadowy stairs, packed into bed and 
commanded to go to sleep—at once—without a murmur! 

For the special thrilling quality of their friendship was in their 
complete surrender. Like two open cities in the midst of some vast 
plain their two minds lay open to each other. And it wasn't as if he 
rode into hers like a conqueror, armed to the eyebrows and seeing 



nothing but a gay silken flutter—nor did she enter his like a queen 
walking soft on petals. No, they were eager, serious travellers, 
absorbed in understanding what was to be seen and discovering what was 
hidden—making the most of this extraordinary absolute chance which 
made it possible for him to be utterly truthful to her and for her to 
be utterly sincere with him. 

And the best of it was they were both of them old enough to enjoy 
their adventure to the full without any stupid emotional complication. 
Passion would have ruined everything; they quite saw that. Besides, 
all that sort of thing was over and done with for both of them—he was 
thirty-one, she was thirty—they had had their experiences, and very 
rich and varied they had been, but now was the time for 
harvest—harvest. Weren't his novels to be very big novels indeed? 

And her plays. Who else had her exquisite sense of real English 
Comedy? . . . 

Carefully she cut the cake into thick little wads and he reached 
across for a piece. 

"Do realize how good it is," she implored. "Eat it imaginatively. Roll 
your eyes if you can and taste it on the breath. It's not a sandwich 
from the hatter's bag—it's the kind of cake that might have been 
mentioned in the Book of Genesis. . . . And God said: 'Let there be 
cake. And there was cake. And God saw that it was good.'" 

"You needn't entreat me," said he. "Really you needn't. It's a queer 
thing but I always do notice what I eat here and never anywhere else. 

I suppose it comes of living alone so long and always reading while I 
feed . . . my habit of looking upon food as just food . . . something 
that's there, at certain times ... to be devoured . . . to be . . . 
not there." He laughed. "That shocks you. Doesn't it?" 

"To the bone," said she. 

"But—look here—" He pushed away his cup and began to speak very 
fast. "I simply haven't got any external life at all. I don't know the 
names of things a bit—trees and so on—and I never notice places or 
furniture or what people look like. One room is just like another to 
me—a place to sit and read or talk in—except," and here he paused, 
smiled in a strange naive way, and said, "except this studio." He 
looked round him and then at her; he laughed in his astonishment and 
pleasure. He was like a man who wakes up in a train to find that he 
has arrived, already, at the journey's end. 

"Here's another queer thing. If I shut my eyes I can see this place 
down to every detail—every detail. . . . Now I come to think of 
it—I've never realized this consciously before. Often when I am away 
from here I revisit it in spirit—wander about among your red chairs, 
stare at the bowl of fruit on the black table—and just touch, very 
lightly, that marvel of a sleeping boy's head." 

He looked at it as he spoke. It stood on the comer of the 
mantelpiece; the head to one side down-drooping, the lips parted, as 
though in his sleep the little boy listened to some sweet sound. . . . 



I love that little boy," he murmured. And then they both were silent. 


A new silence came between them. Nothing in the least like the 
satisfactory pause that had followed their greetings—the "Well, here 
we are together again, and there's no reason why we shouldn't go on 
from just where we left off last time." That silence could be 
contained in the circle of warm, delightful fire and lamplight. How 
many times hadn't they flung something into it just for the fun of 
watching the ripples break on the easy shores. But into this 
unfamiliar pool the head of the little boy sleeping his timeless sleep 
dropped—and the ripples flowed away, away—boundlessly far—into deep 
glittering darkness. 

And then both of them broke it. She said: "I must make up the fire," 
and he said: "I have been trying a new . . ." Both of them escaped. 

She made up the fire and put the table back, the blue chair was 
wheeled forward, she curled up and he lay back among the cushions. 
Quickly! Quickly! They must stop it from happening again. 

"Well, I read the book you left last time." 

"Oh, what do you think of it?" 

They were off and all was as usual. But was it? Weren't they just a 
little too quick, too prompt with their replies, too ready to take 
each other up? Was this really anything more than a wonderfully good 
imitation of other occasions? His heart beat; her cheek burned and the 
stupid thing was she could not discover where exactly they were or 
what exactly was happening. She hadn't time to glance back. And just 
as she had got so far it happened again. They faltered, wavered, broke 
down, were silent. Again they were conscious of the boundless, 
questioning dark. Again, there they were—two hunters, bending over 
their fire, but hearing suddenly from the jungle beyond a shake of 
wind and a loud, questioning cry. . . . 

She lifted her head. "It's raining," she murmured. And her voice was 
like his when he had said: "I love that little boy." 

Well. Why didn't they just give way to it—yield—and see what will 
happen then? But no. Vague and troubled though they were, they knew 
enough to realize their precious friendship was in danger. She was the 
one who would be destroyed-not they—and they'd be no party to that. 

He got up, knocked out his pipe, ran his hand through his hair and 
said: "I have been wondering very much lately whether the novel of the 
future will be a psychological novel or not. How sure are you that 
psychology _qua_ psychology has got anything to do with literature at 
all?" . “.~ 

"Do you mean you feel there's quite a chance that the mysterious 
non-existent creatures—the young writers of to-day—are trying simply 
to jump the psycho-analyst's claim?" 

"Yes, I do. And I think it's because this generation is just wise 
enough to know that it is sick and to realize that its only chance of 
recovery is by going into its symptoms—making an exhaustive study of 



them—tracking them down—trying to get at the root of the trouble." 

"But oh," she wailed. "What a dreadfully dismal outlook." 

"Not at all," said he. "Look here . . ." On the talk went. And now it 
seemed they really had succeeded. She turned in her chair to look at 
him while she answered. Her smile said: "We have won." And he smiled 
back, confident: "Absolutely." 

But the smile undid them. It lasted too long; it became a grin. They 
saw themselves as two little grinning puppets jigging away in 
nothingness. 

"What have we been talking about?" thought he. He was so utterly bored 
he almost groaned. 

"What a spectacle we have made of ourselves," thought she. And she saw 
him laboriously—oh, laboriously—laying out the grounds and herself 
running after, putting here a tree and there a flowery shrub and here 
a handful of glittering fish in a pool. They were silent this time 
from sheer dismay. 

The clock struck six merry little pings and the fire made a soft 
flutter. What fools they were-heavy, stodgy, elderly—with positively 
upholstered minds. 

And now the silence put a spell upon them like solemn music. It was 
anguish—anguish for her to bear it and he would die—he'd die if it 
were broken. . . . And yet he longed to break it. Not by speech. At 
any rate not by their ordinary maddening chatter. There was another 
way for them to speak to each other, and in the new way he wanted to 
murmur: "Do you feel this too? Do you understand it at all?" . . . 

Instead, to his horror, he heard himself say: "I must be off; I'm 
meeting Brand at six." 

What devil made him say that instead of the other? She jumped—simply 
jumped out of her chair, and he heard her crying: "You must rush, 
then. He's so punctual. Why didn't you say so before?" 

"You've hurt me; you've hurt me! We've failed!" said her secret self 
while she handed him his hat and stick, smiling gaily. She wouldn't 
give him a moment for another word, but ran along the passage and 
opened the big outer door. 

Could they leave each other like this? How could they? He stood on the 
step and she just inside holding the door. It was not raining now. 

"You've hurt me—hurt me," said her heart. "Why don't you go? No, 
don't go. Stay. No-go!" And she looked out upon the night. 

She saw the beautiful fall of the steps, the dark garden ringed with 
glittering ivy, on the other side of the road the huge bare willows 
and above them the sky big and bright with stars. But of course he 
would see nothing of all this. He was superior to it all. He—with his 
wonderful "spiritual" vision! 



She was right. He did see nothing at all. Misery! He'd missed it. It 
was too late to do anything now. Was it too late? Yes, it was. A cold 
snatch of hateful wind blew into the garden. Curse life! He heard her 
cry "au revoir" and the door slammed. 

Running back into the studio she behaved so strangely. She ran up and 
down lifting her arms and crying: "Oh! Oh! How stupid! How imbecile! 
How stupid!" And then she flung herself down on the sommier thinking 
of nothing—just lying there in her rage. All was over. What was over? 

Oh—something was. And she'd never see him again—never. After a long 
long time (or perhaps ten minutes) had passed in that black gulf her 
bell rang a sharp quick jingle. It was he, of course. And equally, of 
course, she oughtn't to have paid the slightest attention to it but 
just let it go on ringing and ringing. She flew to answer. 

On the doorstep there stood an elderly virgin, a pathetic creature who 
simply idolized her (heaven knows why) and had this habit of turning 
up and ringing the bell and then saying, when she opened the door: "My 
dear, send me away!" She never did. As a rule she asked her in and let 
her admire everything and accepted the bunch of slightly soiled 
looking flowers—more than graciously. But to-day . . . 

"Oh, I am so sorry," she cried. "But I've got someone with me. We are 
working on some woodcuts. I'm hopelessly busy all evening." 

"It doesn't matter. It doesn't matter at all, darling," said the good 
friend. "I was just passing and I thought I'd leave you some violets." 

She fumbled down among the ribs of a large old umbrella. "I put them 
down here. Such a good place to keep flowers out of the wind. Here 
they are," she said, shaking out a little dead bunch. 

For a moment she did not take the violets. But while she stood just 
inside, holding the door, a strange thing happened. . . . Again she 
saw the beautiful fall of the steps, the dark garden ringed with 
glittering ivy, the willows, the big bright sky. Again she felt the 
silence that was like a question. But this time she did not hesitate. 

She moved forward. Very softly and gently, as though fearful of making 
a ripple in that boundless pool of quiet she put her arms round her 
friend. 

"My dear," murmured her happy friend, quite overcome by this 
gratitude. "They are really nothing. Just the simplest little 
thrippenny bunch." 

But as she spoke she was enfolded—more tenderly, more beautifully 
embraced, held by such a sweet pressure and for so long that the poor 
dear's mind positively reeled and she just had the strength to quaver: 
"Then you really don't mind me too much?" 

"Good night, my friend," whispered the other. "Come again soon." 

"Oh, I will. I will." 

This time she walked back to the studio slowly, and standing in the 
middle of the room with half-shut eyes she felt so light, so rested, 



as if she had woken up out of a childish sleep. Even the act of 
breathing was a joy. . . . 

The sommier was very untidy. All the cushions "like furious 
mountains" as she said; she put them in order before going over to the 
writing-table. 

"I have been thinking over our talk about the psychological novel," 
she dashed off, "it really is intensely interesting." . . . And so on 
and so on. 

At the end she wrote: "Good night, my friend. Come again soon." 


THE OUTSIDE OF THE HOUSE 

by Mary E. Wilkins (Freeman) 

From Edgewater People (Harper and Brothers; New York: 1918) 

Barr Center almost always excited the amusement of strangers. “Why Barr Center?” they would inquire, and follow 
up the query, if they were facetious, with another: “The center of what?” 

In reality, Barr Center, the little village where lived the Edgewaters, the Ellertons, the Dinsmores, and a few more very 
good old New England families, was hardly anything but a center, and almost, regarded geographically, the mere pin 
prick of a center of four villages. As a matter of fact, the apex of a triangle would have been a more accurate 
description. The village came first on the old turnpike from the city; Barr-by-the-Sea was on the right, three miles 
away; Leicester, which had formerly been West Barr, was three miles to the left; South Barr was three miles to the 
south. 

There was a popular saying that Barr Center was three miles from everywhere. All four villages had, of course, been 
originally one, the Precinct of Barr. Leicester had been the first to revolt and establish a separate township and claim a 
different name. Leicester was the name of the one wealthy old family of the village, which had bestowed its soldiers' 
monument, its town hall, and its library, and had improved the cemetery and contributed half of the high school. 

Barr-by-the-Sea came next, and that had serious and legitimate reasons for individuality. From being a mere summer 
colony of tents and rude cottages it had grown to be almost a city, frequented by wealthy city folk, who had beautiful 
residences along the shore. Barr-by-the-Sea was so large and important that it finally made an isosceles triangle of the 
original Precinct of Barr. All summer long it hummed with gay life, ending in the autumn with a carnival as a grand 
crescendo. Barr-by-the-Sea was, however, not the center. It boasted no old family, resident all the year round, as did 
Barr Center. 

South Barr was the least important of all. It was simply the petering out of the Barrs. It was a little farming hamlet, 
which humbly sold butter, fresh eggs, and garden truck to Barr-by-the-Sea for the delectation of the rich folk who 
dwelt in the hotels and boarding-houses and stately residences on the ocean front. 

Barr-by-the-Sea was an exclusive summer resort. Its few permanent inhabitants were proud of it, and none were 
prouder than old Captain Joe Dickson and his wife, Martha. The Dicksons lived in a tiny house beyond the 
fashionable limits. They were on the opposite side of the road from the sea. The house stood in a drift of sandy soil, 
pierced by coarse beach grass like green swords. Captain Joe, however, had reclaimed a little garden from the easily 
conquered waste, and his beans, his cucumbers, and his tomatoes were flourishing. 

In front of the house Martha had two great tubs of hydrangeas, which she colored a ghastly blue with bluing water 
from her weekly wash. Captain Joe did not approve of the unnatural blue. 


“Why didn't ye leave the posies the way the Lord made 'em?” he inquired. 





“They have them this way at a lot of the grand places,” replied Martha. “The big-bugs color them.” 

“Ruther guess the big-bugs ain't any bigger than the Lord A'mighty,” returned Captain Joe. “I guess if He had thought 
them posies would look better blue He would have made 'em blue in the fust place.” 

Captain Joe, having spoken his mind, puffed his pipe amiably over the tops of the blue flowers. He sat on his bit of a 
porch, tipping back comfortably in his old chair. 

Martha did not prolong the discussion. She was not much of a talker. Captain Joe always claimed that a voyage with 
him around the world in a sailing-vessel had cured her of talking too much in her youth. 

“Poor Marthy used to be a regular buzz-saw at the talk,” he would say, “but rockin' round the world with such a gale 
that she couldn't hear her own tongue wag, and bein' scared 'most to death, cured her.” 

Whether the great, primeval noises of the world had, in fact, subdued the woman to silence, rendering her incapable of 
much sounding of her own little note all through her life, or not, she was a very still woman. She went silently about 
her household tasks. When they were done there was much mending while her husband smoked. 

Over across the road the littered, wave-marked beach sloped broadly to the sea. There were several boats anchored. 
One was Captain Joe's, the Martha Dickson. He had been out in it fishing that very morning, had had a good catch, 
and sold well to the customers who flocked on the beach when the fishing-boats came in. The rich people sent their 
servants with baskets for the fresh fish. 

Joe had sold his catch, with the exception of one fine cod, which Martha was making into a savory chowder. Captain 
Joe sniffed with pleasure the odor of frying onions which were to make the foundation of the good dish. He gazed at 
the sea, which now and then lapped into view with a foaming crest over the beach. There was no passing, as a rule. 

The fine road for driving and motoring stopped several yards before Joe's house was reached. He was mildly 
surprised, therefore, when a runabout with a red cross on the front, with a young man at the wheel and a pretty young 
girl by his side, came skidding over the sand and stopped. 

“Any fresh fish?” inquired the young man, who was Dr. Tom Ellerton. 

Joe shook his head. 

“Know where I can get any?” 

“Guess mebbe you can get a cod at the third house from me. He was late gettin' in, and didn't sell the hull. But you'll 
capsize if you try to go there in that.” 

Tom eyed the road billowing with sand. “Sit here while I find out,” he told Margy, his sister. She nodded. 

After Tom had gone, plowing through the sand, Captain Joe rose stiffly. He was not a very old man, but a broken leg 
had not been set properly, and kept him from his life-work of cruising the high seas. 

He limped up to the car. “Pooty hot day,” he remarked. 

“Very,” replied Margy. 

“Wish I'd had the fish. Sold all my catch except the cod Marthy's cookin'.” 

Margy sniffed appreciatively. “A chowder?” she inquired. 

Joe nodded. “About the only way to cook a cod. Goin' to have youm cooked that way?” 


“It isn't for us,” explained Margy. “My brother is trying to find some really fresh fish for an old lady who is ill. My 



brother is a Dr.. He has just been to see her. She wanted fresh fish, and he said he would try to find some. Their 
servants are all busy because they are closing the house. They are going to sail for Europe to-morrow.” 


“What house?” inquired Joe, eagerly. 

“The very large house on the ocean side of the road, about half a mile back.” 

“The one with all them yaller flowers in the front yard, and a garden of 'em on the roof, with vines hangin' over?” 

Margy nodded. “That sounds like it,” said she. “There are two square towers, one on each side, then the flowers and 
vines are on the balcony between; and there is a roof-garden, too; and there are quantities of beautiful flowers on the 
grounds. It is a lovely place.” 

“Know the name of the folks that live there?” 

“Willard,” replied Margy. She eyed Joe with surprise. 

“Lord!” said he. “They goin' away so soon?” 

He paid no more attention to Margy, but limped into the house, and the girl heard loud exclamations. Then she saw 
Tom coming with a fine glistening fish in each hand. 

“I have one for us, too,” he said as he got into the car. “They are fine fish.” 

Tom put on power, as he wished not only to deliver the fish to the Willards fresh, but to reach home with his own in 
good condition, and it was a scorching day. Margy clung to her side of the car as they spun along. After the fish had 
been left at the grand Willard house, and a beautiful young lady in a pale-blue gown had thanked the young Dr. 
charmingly, and they were on a smooth road, Margy asked Tom why he thought the lame man, of whom he had 
inquired about the fish, had been so interested in the Willard family. 

“Oh, probably he is one of the old residents here. I discovered some time ago that they feel a queer interest in the 
comings and goings of the summer folk,” said Tom. “Their lives are pretty narrow eight months of the year. They have 
to be interested in something outside themselves. I think lots of them have a feeling that they own a good deal that 
they only have liberty to look at.” 

“I can see how a fisherman can feel that he owns the sea,” said Margy. “Maybe it is because so many of them *are* 
fishermen.” 

She looked reflective with her deep-set blue eyes. Tom cast a quick glance at her. “Maybe,” he said. 

Tom was not imaginative. When Margy said things like that he always wondered if she were well. He began to plan a 
prescription for her as they sped along. 

He did not know how intensely Margy had felt that she owned the sea, just from looking at it, when she had sat in the 
car waiting for him when he was making professional calls, and that her reasoning was quite logical and not 
unnecessarily imaginative. If she considered that she owned the sea, which is the vast untaxed asset of the world, how 
much more would the fisherman who got his daily bread from it? 

Meantime, the fisherman with whom she had talked was in excited colloquy with his wife in the kitchen and living- 
room of the little house. The room, though comfortable and clean, was poorly equipped, with the exception of various 
articles that were at direct odds with all else. There was a cooking-stove, on which the chowder was steaming. There 
was a kitchen table, set for a meal with the commonest utensils, save that in the center, ready for the chowder, was a 
bowl of old Japanese pottery which would have adorned a palace. Martha did not think much of this bowl, which Joe 
had brought home from one of his voyages. She considered the decorations ugly, and used it to save a lovely one from 
the ten-cent store, decorated with pink rosebuds. Martha could understand pink rosebuds, but she could not fathom 
dragons and ugly, grinning faces of Oriental fancy. 



There was a lounge with a hideous cover, two old chairs worn into hollows of comfort, two kitchen chairs, an old 
clock, and a superb teak-wood table. Martha did not care for that, either. The contortions of the carved wood gave her 
a vague uneasiness. She kept it covered with an old fringed spread, and used to set her bread to rise on it. On the 
mantel, besides the clock and three kerosene-lamps, was a beautiful old Satsuma vase, and a pressed glass one, which 
Martha loved. The glass one was cracked, and she told Joe she did not see why the other vase could not have suffered 
instead. Joe agreed with her. He did not care much for the treasures which he had brought from foreign ports, except 
the shells — lovely, pinked-lipped ones that were crowded on the shelf between the other things, and completely filled 
more shelves which Joe had made expressly to hold them. The shelves were in three tiers, and the shells were 
mounted on them, catching the light from broken surfaces of rose and pearl and silver. Martha privately considered 
that the shells involved considerable work. She washed them carefully, and kept them free from dust, but she also 
admired them. 

In front of the outer door was a fine old prayer-rug of dull, exquisite tones. Martha kept it there for Joe to wipe his feet 
on, because it was so faded, but she had a bright red one in the center of the room. Joe never stepped on that until his 
shoes were entirely clean. He had made quite sure there was not a speck of dust to injure this brilliant rug before he 
entered to give Martha the intelligence. 

“They are goin' away from Our House to-morrow,” said he. 

Martha, standing over the chowder, turned, spoon in hand. She waved the spoon as if it were a fan. “Before the 
carnival?” said she. 

Martha was a small, wide-eyed woman with sleek hair. She was not pretty, but had a certain effect of being exactly in 
place which gave the impression of prettiness to some people. 

“They are goin' to sail for Europe,” said Joe. 

“I suppose for His health,” said Martha. Nobody could excel the air of perfect proprietorship with which she uttered 
the masculine pronoun. The man indicated might have been her own father, or her brother, or her son. 

“I guess so,” said Joe. “He has looked pooty bad lately when I've seen him.” 

“I suppose They are goin'?” 

“I s'pose so, because they are closin' the house. That young Dr. from the Center stopped out here just now, and 
to know where he could get fresh fish, and I told him I guessed Mac had some left; and whilst he was gone his 
— she was with him — told me they were closin' the house, and Old Lady Willard wanted fresh fish, and they 
out huntin' for it, because all the help was busy.” 

“That means Old Lady Willard's goin', and Him, and his Wife, and the three girls, Grace and Marie and Maud, 
two little boys.” 

“Yes.” 

“And they will take the ladies'-maids, and His man. Maybe that pretty young lady that visits there so much will go, 
too.” 

“Maybe; and the lady that teaches the little boys will go.” 

“O Lord, yes! They couldn't get on without her. My! there will be 'most enough to fill the ship.” 

“About enough to sink my old one I sailed around when you was aboard,” said Joe, and laughed. 
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Martha never laughed. The seriousness of New England was in her very soul. She was happy and good-natured, but 
she saw nothing whatever to laugh at in all creation. She never had. 



“Land, yes!” said she. “You know there wa'n't any room in that little cabin.” 

“Not more'n enough to hold you and your Bible and sewin'-machine,” said Captain Joe. He cast a glance at the old 
sewing-machine as he spoke, and laughed again. It was perfectly useless because of that long-ago voyage, and the fact 
always amused him. Martha considered it no laughing matter. The sewing-machine was dear to her, even in its 
wrecked state. She kept the Bible on it, and a little cup and saucer. 

“The chowder's done,” said she. “Draw up, Joe.” 

Joe drew up a chair to the table. “Smells prime,” said he. 

“Guess it's all right.” 

“Ef your chowders ever wa'n't all right I'd think the sun was goin' to rise in the west next momin',” said Joe. 

Martha ladled the chowder into the beautiful bowl, then into heavy, chipped plates. The two ate with relish. 

“To-morrow's Saturday,” said Joe. “That means we can go to Our House come Sunday.” 

Martha nodded. Her good mouth widened in the semblance of a smile. Her steady eyes gleamed with happy 
intelligence at her husband. 

“It will seem nice,” said she. “Land! I'd been thinkin' we might have to wait till 'way into October, the way we did last 
year, and now it's only the first of August.” 

“I'm feelin' jest as set up as you be about it,” said Joe. 

That night all the family from the great house where Tom Ellerton had called went by train to Boston. They were to 
stay in the city overnight to be ready for the steamer. Not one of the numerous company even noticed Captain Joe 
Dickson and his wife Martha, who were at the station watching them closely, hearing everything that was said, noting 
all details — the baggage, the host of servants. 

All the servants were to be out of the house next day, the Dicksons heard Her tell another lady who inquired. “Only a 
caretaker, the same old colored man we always employ,” stated Mrs. Richard Willard, tall, elegant, a bit weary of 
manner. “The servants will finish closing the house to-morrow, then some of them have vacations, and the rest will be 
in our Boston house. We take only our maids and Mr. Willard's man up to-night. We shall not go to the city house at 
all ourselves. It will be much more sensible to stay at the hotel.” 

“Of course,” said the lady. Then she said something about an unexpected start, and so early in the season, and Mrs. 
Willard replied that to her nothing was ever unexpected. That had ceased with her youth, and Mr. Willard was not 
quite well, and there were seasons all over creation. She said that with a pleasant smile — weary, however. 

Martha eyed her keenly when she and Joe, after the train with all the Willards on board had pulled out, were walking 
home. 

“She said that She didn't look none too strong, and she guessed it was a good thing She was going.” Martha said that 
as if Mrs. Richard Willard, who had never heard of her, was her dearly beloved friend or relative. 

Joe nodded solemnly. “She did look sorter peaked,” he agreed. “As for Him, he didn't look no worse than usual to me, 
but I guess it's jest as well for them they're off, let alone us.” 

The remark seemed enigmatic, but Martha understood. They walked home from the station. They passed the Willard 
house, standing aloof from the highway like a grand Colonial lady. 

“The awnin's are down,” said Martha, “and they've begun to board up the winders.” 



Joe nodded. 


“It is unlooked for, as far as we are concerned,” said Martha, with a happy widening of her lips. 

“Day arter to-morrer— only think of it!” said Captain Joe. 

“Goin' out fishin' to-morrer?” 

“Reckon not; got an considerable to-day, and I want to git my hair cut to-morrer.” 

“I'm goin' to trim my bunnit over, and fix my best dress a little, too; and I guess your best suit needs brushin'.” 
“There's a spot on the coat.” 

“I'll git it off. Land! I do hope Sunday is pleasant.” 

“Goin' to be. It's a dry moon,” declared Joe. 

Llowever, Sunday, although fair, was one of those fervid days of summer which threatened storm. 

“It's goin' to shower,” declared Martha. She was clad in her best black silk, hot, and tightly fitted, trimmed with 
cascades of glittering jet. A jet aigrette on her bonnet caught the light. She had fastened a vivid rose on one side of the 
bonnet to do honor to the occasion. Crowning glory — she wore her white gloves, her one pair, which was the 
treasure of her wardrobe. 

“Better take the umbrell', I guess,” said Joe. 

“Guess you'd better.” 

Joe held his head stiffly because of his linen collar. He wore a blue suit much too large for him, but it was spotless. He 
took the umbrella from behind the door. It was distinctly not worthy of the occasion, although it was entirely 
serviceable. Still, it was large, and greenish-black, and bulged determinedly from its mooring of rubber at the top. 

Martha, as they walked along, looked uncomfortably at the umbrella. “Can't ye roll the umbrell' up tight, the way I see 
'em?” she inquired. 

Joe stopped, unfastened the rubber strap, and essayed to roll it. It was in vain. “The umbrell' is too thick,” he said. “No 
use, Marthy. It's a good umbrell'. If it showers it will keep it off, but I can't make it look slim.” 

“Well, don't show it any more than you can help,” admonished Martha. 

Joe henceforth carried the umbrella between himself and Martha. It continually collided with their legs, but Martha's 
black-silk skirt flopped over its green voluminousness and it was comparatively unseen. 

“I declare; it does seem like showerin',” said Joe. 

“You said it was a dry moon.” 

“Ef thar's anything in nature to be depended on least of anything else it's a dry moon,” said Joe, with an air of 
completely absolving himself from all responsibility in the matter of the moon. 

“Of course in such hot weather nobody can tell when a thunder-tempest is goin' to come up,” said Martha. She was 
extremely uncomfortable in her tight black raiment. Drops of perspiration stood on her forehead. 

“If we were goin' anywhere else I'd take off my gloves,” said she. 



“Well, Marthy, long as it's the first time this year, reckon you'd better stand it, if you can,” returned Joe. “My collar is 
about chokin' me, but it's the first time this year we're goin' there, you know, Marthy.” 

“That's just the way I feel,” agreed Martha. 

The sun beat upon their heads. “Ef the umbrell' was a little better-lookin' I'd h'ist her,” said Joe. 

“Now, Joe, you know you can't.” 

“I know it, Marthy. I can't.” 

They were now in the midst of a gay, heterogeneous Sunday throng. The church-bells were ringing. A set of chimes 
outpealed the rest. Elegantly arrayed people — the ladies holding brilliant parasols at all angles above their heads 
crowned with plumes and flowers; the gentlemen in miraculously creased trousers, many of them moving with struts, 
swinging sticks — met and went their way. The road was filled with a never-ending procession of motor-cars, 
carriages, horses, and riders. Barr-by-the-Sea was displaying her charms like a beauty at a ball. 

Many were bound for church; more for pleasure. There were country people dressed in cheap emulation of the 
wealthy, carrying baskets with luncheon, who had come to Barr-by-the-Sea to spend Sunday and have an outing. They 
were silent, foolishly observant, and awed by the splendors around them. 

Joe Dickson and his wife Martha moved as the best of them. There was no subserviency in them. They had imbibed 
the wide freedom and lordliness of the sea, and at any time moved among equals; but to-day their errand made them 
move as lords. By what childlike sophistry it had come to pass none could tell, but Joe Dickson, poor ex-captain of a 
sailing-vessel, and his wife Martha were, in their own conviction, on their way to re-establishment in the best mansion 
on that coast, inhabited by the wealthy of the country. 

When they reached the Willard house Joe and Martha ducked under the iron chain across the carriage-drive, and 
proceeded along the glittering smoothness bordered by brilliant flowers, having no realization of the true state of 
affairs. 

“I declare, it does seem good to get back,” said Joe. 

“It certainly does,” said Martha, “and so much earlier than we'd looked forward to.” 

“I calculated they might stay till late in October, the way they did last year,” said Joe, joyously. “Just see that red- 
geranium bed, Marthy.” 

“Them ain't geraniums; them is begonias,” said Martha, haughtily. 

“It always seems to me as if all the flowers was geraniums,” said Joe. He laughed. 

Martha did not smile. “They ain't,” said she. 

They passed around to the back of the grand house. The wide veranda was cleared except for two weather-beaten old 
chairs. The windows, except one on the second floor, were boarded over. The house looked as if asleep, with closed 
eyes, before that magnificent ocean, a vast brilliance as of gemlike facets reflecting all the glory of the whole earth 
and the heavens above the earth. The tide was coming in. Now and then a wave broke with a rainbow toss, quite over 
the sea wall of the beach. The coast in places — and this was one of them — was treacherous. 

Captain Joe and his Martha sat down in the rude chairs. Martha sighed a sigh of utter rapture. 

“Land! it is certainly nice to be here again,” said she. 


Joe, however, scowled at the sea wall. “They had ought to have seen to that wall afore they went off,” he said. 



“Land! It's safe, ain't it?” 


“I dunno'. Nobody never knows nothin' when the sea's consamed. Ef they had asked me I'd said: ‘Hev a lot of men on 
the job, and make sure there ain't no shaky places in that 'ere wall; and whilst you're about it, build it up about six foot 
higher. It wouldn't cut off your view none.’ The hull of it is, the sea never quits the job. Everything on earth quits the 
job, one way or t'other, but that sea is right on, and she's goin' to be right on it; and bein' right on the job, and never 
quittin', means somethin' doin' and somethin' bein' done, and nobody knows just what.” 

“I guess it's all right,” said Martha. “It ain't likely that They would have gone off and left this house unless it was; and 
money ain't no object.” 

“Sometimes folks with money gits the wrong end of the bargain,” said Joe. “Money don't mean nothin' to the sea. It's 
swallowed more'n the hull earth holds, and it's ready to swallow till the day of jedgment. That wall had ought to be 
looked arter.” 

There was a sound of the one unboarded window being opened, and it immediately framed an aged colored face, with 
a fringe of gray beard like wool. The owner of the face could not be seen, and, because of the veranda roof, he could 
not see, but, his ears being quick to note sounds above the rush of the waters, he heard Joe and Martha talking on the 
veranda. Presently he came up the veranda steps. He was the caretaker, and his door of entrance and exit was in the 
basement, under the veranda. He was a tall old colored man with an important mien. 

When his head appeared above the veranda floor Joe and Martha rose. “Good day, Sam,” they said almost in concert. 
Sam bowed with dignity. “I 'lowed it was you,” he said, then sat down on a fixed stone bench near the chairs. 

“So they've gone,” said Joe, as he and Martha resumed their seats. 

“Yassir. Mr. Richard is kind of pindlin', and the Dr. 'lowed he'd better get away. They went day before yesterday, and 
all the help last night.” 

Joe nodded. Martha nodded. They all sat still, watching the waves dash at the sea wall and break over it. 

“They had ought to have looked at that wall,” said Joe, presently. 

The colored man laughed with the optimism of his race. “That wall has held more'n twenty year — eber since the 
house was built,” said he. “Wall all right.” 

“Dunno',” said Joe. 

Martha was not as optimistic as the colored man, but she was entirely happy. “Seems sorter nice to be settin' here 
ag'in, Sam,” said she. 

“Yes'rn,” said Sam. 

“We've got a baked fish for dinner, and some fresh beans,” said Martha. “We thought you'd come and have dinner 
with us, the way you always do the first day.” 

“I 'lowed you'd ask me, thank ye, mann,” said Sam, with his wonderful dignity. 

“Seems nice to be settin' here ag'in,” repeated Martha, like a bird with one note. 

“Yes'm.” Sam's own face wore a pleased expression. He, too, felt the charm of possession. All three, the man and wife 
and the colored retainer, realized divine property rights. The outside of that grand house was as much theirs as it was 
any soul's on the face of the earth. They owned that and the ocean. Only Joe's face was now and then disturbed when a 
wave, crested in foam, came over the sea wall. He knew the sea well enough to love and fear it, while he owned it. 



The three sat there all the morning. Then they all went away to the little Dickson house. The thunder was rumbling in 
the northwest. They walked rapidly. Joe spread the umbrella, but no rain came. There was a sharp flash of lightning 
and a prodigious report. All three turned about and looked in the direction of the Willard house. 

“Struck somewheres, but it didn't strike thar,” said Joe. 

When they reached home Martha immediately changed her dress and set about preparing dinner. The two men sat on 
Joe's upturned boat, on the sloping beach opposite, and smoked and watched the stonn. It did not rain for a long time, 
although the thunder and lightning were terrific. The colored man cringed at the detonations and flashes, but Joe was 
obdurate. He had sailed stormy seas too much to be anything but a cool critic of summer showers. However, after each 
unusual flash and report the two stared in the direction of the Willard house. 

“Seems as if I had ought to have stayed there,” remarked Sam, trembling, after one great crash. 

“What could you have done? That didn't strike no house. Struck out at sea. I'm keepin' an ear out for the fire alarm,” 
said Joe. 

“Have you got it ready?” inquired Sam, mysteriously. 

Joe nodded. He flushed slightly. Sam was under orders to keep secret the fact that the poor old sailorman had the 
preceding year purchased a fire-extinguisher, with a view to personally protecting the House. “You can run faster than 
I can, and you know how to use it,” said Joe. 

Then another storm came up swiftly. Martha came to the door. “It's another!” cried she. 

Joe rose. “Get it for me, Marthy,” said he. 

Martha brought the fire-extinguisher. 

“Guess you and me had better be on the bridge ef another's cornin',” said Joe, grimly, to Sam. 

The two disappeared down the road in a gray drive of rain. Martha screamed to Joe to take the umbrella, his best suit 
would get wet, but he did not hear her. Sam went on a run and Joe hobbled after. They stood on the Willard veranda 
and kept watch. Both men were drenched. The waves broke over the sea wall, and the salt wind drove the rain in the 
faces of the men. 

At last it was over, and they went back to the Dickson house. The odor of fish and beans greeted them. Martha had 
continued her dinner preparations. She was not in the least afraid of storms. She, too, only thought of danger to the 
grand house, but she had great faith in her husband and the fire-extinguisher, whose unknown virtues loomed gigantic 
to her feminine mind. 

She made Joe change his best suit, which she hung carefully to dry on the clothes-line, and she gave Sam a ragged old 
suit, and hung up his drenched attire also. “You couldn't do much about taking care of things if you got the 
rheumatiz,” said she. 

They ate their dinner in comfort, for the thunder-storm had conquered the heat. Afterward, while Martha cleared away, 
the men sat on the porch and went to sleep. Martha herself slept on the old lounge. She dreamed that she was on the 
veranda of the Willard house and she awoke to no disillusion. Next day, and all the following days, for nearly a whole 
year, she and Joe could be there if they chose. They were in possession; for so long that dispossession seemed 
unreality. 

That was the happiest summer Joe and Martha had ever know in Barr-by-the-Sea. There were long afternoons, when 
Joe had been out and sold his catch; there were wonderful moonlit nights, when they lived on the outside of the 
beautiful house and inherited the earth. 



The fall was late that year. Long into October, and even during warm days in November, they could assemble on the 
veranda and enjoy their wealth. There came a storm in October, however, which increased Joe's fears concerning the 
stanchness of the sea wall. He conferred with Sam. Sam was hard to move from his position that the past proved the 
future, but finally his grudging assistance was obtained. The two worked hard. They did what they could, but even 
then Joe would look at the wall and shake his head. 

“She ought to be six foot higher,” he told Martha. 

If Sam could have written, he would have pleaded with him to write the Willards abroad, urging that they order the 
raising of the wall, but Sam could not write. Joe went to a real-estate agent and talked, but the man laughed at him. 

“Don't butt in, Joe,” he advised. “Nobody is going to thank you. I think the wall is all right.” 

“It ain't,” declared Joe. 

Joe was right. In December there came the storm and the high tide. Joe was up at two o'clock in the morning, 
awakened by the wild cry of the sea, that wildest of all creation, which now and then runs amuck and leaps banders 
and makes men dream of prehistoric conditions. 

He hastened along the road, with that terrible menace in his ears, dragging a great length of rope. Martha stayed 
behind on her knees, praying. Nobody ever knew quite what happened; that is, all the details. They did know that in 
some miraculous fashion the sea wall of the Willard house had been strengthened by frantic labor of poor men who 
owned not a stick as valuable as the poorest beam in the house, and that they were urged on by Captain Joe Dickson, 
with his lame leg and his heart of a lover and a hero. They knew that strange things had been piled against that wall; 
all the weighty articles from the basement of the Willard house — wood, boats, sandbags, stones, everything which 
had power to offer an ounce of resistance. They knew that the wall stood and the house was saved, and old Sam was 
blubbering over old Captain Joe Dickson lying spent almost to death on the veranda where he had been carried. 

“Tell Marthy Our House is safe,” stammered old Captain Joe. Then he added something which was vaguely made out 
to be a note of triumph. “The sea didn't git me.” 

When they took him home to Martha she was very calm. All her life, since she had manned Joe, she had had in her 
heart the resolution which should be in the hearts of the wives of all poor sailormen and fishermen, who defy the 
splendid, eternal danger of the sea to gain their sustenance. 

It was Dr. Tom Ellerton, spinning over from Barr Center, at the risk of his neck and his car, who saved Captain Joe, 
although the old man was saved only to spend the rest of his life in bed or wheel-chair, and never could sail the seas 
again. It was Dr. Tom Ellerton who told the Willards, and it was they who sent the wheel-chair and gave Joe a pension 
for saving their house. Mrs. Richard Willard (Richard had died during their stay abroad) came out on purpose to see 
Joe. She was sad, and weary, and elegant in her deep black. 

She told Joe and Martha what was to be done, and they thanked her and gave her daughter some of their choicest 
shells. They were quite dignified and grateful about her bounty. On the train going home Mrs. Willard told her 
daughter that they were evidently superior people. “They belong to the few who can take with an air of giving and not 
offend,” said Mrs. Willard. 

Neither of them dreamed of the true state of the case: that subtly and happily the old man and his wife possessed what 
they called their own home in a fuller sense than they ever could. More than the announcement of the comfortable 
annuity had meant Mrs. Willard's statement that they would not open the House at all next summer; they would visit 
with relatives in the Berkshires, then go abroad. 

Joe and Martha looked at each other, and their eyes said: “We can go to Our House as soon as you can wheel me over 
there. We can stay there as much as we like, all one year.” 

Mrs. Willard saw the look, and did not understand. How could she? It was inconceiveable that these two people 
should own the outside of her home to such an extent that their tenure became well-nigh immortal. 



AFTER 

by Guy De Maupassant 

From Project Gutenberg's e-text of Original Short Stories, Complete 


“My darlings,” said the comtesse, “you might go to bed.” 

The three children, two girls and a boy, rose and kissed their 
grandmother. Then they said good-night to M. le Cure, who had dined at 
the chateau, as was his custom every Thursday. 

The Abbe Mauduit lifted two of the children on his knees, passing his 
long arms clad in black round their necks, and kissing them tenderly on 
the forehead as he drew their heads toward him as a father might. 

Then he set them down on the ground, and the little beings went off, the 
boy ahead, and the girls following. 

“You are fond of children, M. le Cure,” said the comtesse. 

“Very fond, madame.” 

The old woman raised her bright eyes toward the priest. 

“And—has your solitude never weighed too heavily on you?” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

He became silent, hesitated, and then added: “But I was never made for 
ordinary life.” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“Oh! I know very well. I was made to be a priest; I followed my 
vocation.” 

The comtesse kept staring at him: 

“Come now, M. le Cure, tell me this—tell me how it was you resolved 
to renounce forever all that makes the rest of us love life—all 
that consoles and sustains us? What is it that drove you, impelled you, 
to separate yourself from the great natural path of marriage and the 
family? You are neither an enthusiast nor a fanatic, neither a gloomy 
person nor a sad person. Was it some incident, some sorrow, that led you 
to take life vows?” 

The Abbe Mauduit rose and approached the fire, then, holding toward the 
flame his big shoes, such as country priests generally wear, he seemed 
still hesitating as to what reply he should make. 


He was a tall old man with white hair, and for the last twenty years had 
been pastor of the parish of Saint-Antoine-du-Rocher. The peasants said 




of him: “There's a good man for you!” And indeed he was a good man, 
benevolent, friendly to all, gentle, and, to crown all, generous. Like 
Saint Martin, he would have cut his cloak in two. He laughed readily, and 
wept also, on slight provocation, just like a woman—which 
prejudiced him more or less in the hard minds of the country folk. 

The old Comtesse de Saville, living in retirement in her chateau of 
Rocher, in order to bring up her grandchildren, after the successive 
deaths of her son and her daughter-in-law, was very much attached to her 
cure, and used to say of him: “What a heart he has!” 

He came every Thursday to spend the evening with the comtesse, and they 
were close friends, with the frank and honest friendship of old people. 

She persisted: 

“Look here, M. le Cure! it is your turn now to make a confession!” 

He repeated: “I was not made for ordinary life. I saw it fortunately in 
time, and I have had many proofs since that I made no mistake on the 
point: 

“My parents, who were mercers in Verdiers, and were quite well to do, had 
great ambitions for me. They sent me to a boarding school while I was 
very young. No one knows what a boy may suffer at school through the mere 
fact of separation, of isolation. This monotonous life without affection 
is good for some, and detestable for others. Young people are often more 
sensitive than one supposes, and by shutting them up thus too soon, far 
from those they love, we may develop to an exaggerated extent a 
sensitiveness which is overwrought and may become sickly and dangerous. 

“I scarcely ever played; I had no companions; I passed my hours in 
homesickness; I spent the whole night weeping in my bed. I sought to 
bring before my mind recollections of home, trifling memories of little 
things, little events. I thought incessantly of all I had left behind 
there. I became almost imperceptibly an over-sensitive youth to whom the 
slightest annoyances were terrible griefs. 

“In this way I remained taciturn, self-absorbed, without expansion, 
without confidants. This mental excitement was going on secretly and 
surely. The nerves of children are quickly affected, and one should see 
to it that they live a tranquil life until they are almost fully 
developed. But who ever reflects that, for certain boys, an unjust 
imposition may be as great a pang as the death of a friend in later 
years? Who can explain why certain young temperaments are liable to 
terrible emotions for the slightest cause, and may eventually become 
morbid and incurable? 

“This was my case. This faculty of regret developed in me to such an 
extent that my existence became a martyrdom. 

“I did not speak about it; I said nothing about it; but gradually I 
became so sensitive that my soul resembled an open wound. Everything that 
affected me gave me painful twitchings, frightful shocks, and 
consequently impaired my health. Happy are the men whom nature has 
buttressed with indifference and armed with stoicism. 



“I reached my sixteenth year. An excessive timidity had arisen from this 
abnormal sensitiveness. Feeling myself unprotected from all the attacks 
of chance or fate, I feared every contact, every approach, every current. 

I lived as though I were threatened by an unknown and always expected 
misfortune. I did not venture either to speak or do anything in public. I 
had, indeed, the feeling that life, is a battle, a dreadful conflict in 
which one receives terrible blows, grievous, mortal wounds. In place of 
cherishing, like all men, a cheerful anticipation of the morrow, I had 
only a confused fear of it, and felt in my own mind a desire to conceal 
myself to avoid that combat in which I would be vanquished and slain. 

“As soon as my studies were finished, they gave me six months' time to 
choose a career. A very simple occurrence showed me clearly, all of a 
sudden, the diseased condition of my mind, made me understand the danger, 
and determined me to flee from it. 

“Verdiers is a little town surrounded with plains and woods. In the 
central street stands my parents' house. I now passed my days far from 
this dwelling which I had so much regretted, so much desired. Dreams had 
reawakened in me, and I walked alone in the fields in order to let them 
escape and fly away. My father and mother, quite occupied with business, 
and anxious about my future, talked to me only about their profits or 
about my possible plans. They were fond of me after the manner of 
hardheaded, practical people; they had more reason than heart in their 
affection for me. I lived imprisoned in my thoughts, and vibrating with 
my eternal sensitiveness. 

“Now, one evening, after a long walk, as I was making my way home with 
great strides so as not to be late, I saw a dog trotting toward me. He 
was a species of red spaniel, very lean, with long curly ears. 

“When he was ten paces away from me he stopped. I did the same. Then he 
began wagging his tail, and came over to me with short steps and nervous 
movements of his whole body, bending down on his paws as if appealing to 
me, and softly shaking his head. I spoke to him. He then began to crawl 
along in such a sad, humble, suppliant manner that I felt the tears 
coming into my eyes. I approached him; he ran away, then he came back 
again; and I bent down on one knee trying to coax him to approach me, 
with soft words. At last, he was within reach of my hands, and I gently 
and very carefully stroked him. 

“He gained courage, gradually rose and, placing his paws on my shoulders, 
began to lick my face. He followed me to the house. 

“This was really the first being I had passionately loved, because he 
returned my affection. My attachment to this animal was certainly 
exaggerated and ridiculous. It seemed to me in a confused sort of way 
that we were two brothers, lost on this earth, and therefore isolated and 
without defense, one as well as the other. He never again quitted my 
side. He slept at the foot of my bed, ate at the table in spite of the 
objections of my parents, and followed me in my solitary walks. 

“I often stopped at the side of a ditch, and sat down in the grass. Sam 
immediately rushed up, lay down at my feet, and lifted up my hand with 
his muzzle that I might caress him. 



“One day toward the end of June, as we were on the road from Saint-Pierre 
de Chavrol, I saw the diligence from Pavereau coming along. Its four 
horses were going at a gallop, with its yellow body, and its imperial 
with the black leather hood. The coachman cracked his whip; a cloud of 
dust rose up under the wheels of the heavy vehicle, then floated behind, 
just as a cloud would do. 

“Suddenly, as the vehicle came close to me, Sam, perhaps frightened by 
the noise and wishing to join me, jumped in front of it. A horse's hoof 
knocked him down. I saw him roll over, turn round, fall back again 
beneath the horses' feet, then the coach gave two jolts, and behind it I 
saw something quivering in the dust on the road. He was nearly cut in 
two; all his intestines were hanging out and blood was spurting from the 
wound. He tried to get up, to walk, but he could only move his two front 
paws, and scratch the ground with them, as if to make a hole. The two 
others were already dead. And he howled dreadfully, mad with pain. 

“He died in a few minutes. I cannot describe how much I felt and 
suffered. I was confined to my room for a month. 

“One night, my father, enraged at seeing me so affected by such a 
trifling occurrence, exclaimed: 

“'How will it be when you have real griefs—if you lose your wife or 
children?' 

“His words haunted me and I began to see my condition clearly. I 
understood why all the small miseries of each day assumed in my eyes the 
importance of a catastrophe; I saw that I was organized in such a way 
that I suffered dreadfully from everything, that every painful impression 
was multiplied by my diseased sensibility, and an atrocious fear of life 
took possession of me. I was without passions, without ambitions; I 
resolved to sacrifice possible joys in order to avoid sure sorrows. 

Existence is short, but I made up my mind to spend it in the service of 
others, in relieving their troubles and enjoying their happiness. Having 
no direct experience of either one or the other, I should only experience 
a milder form of emotion. 

“And if you only knew how, in spite of this, misery tortures me, ravages 
me! But what would formerly have been an intolerable affliction has 
become commiseration, pity. 

“These sorrows which cross my path at every moment, I could not endure if 
they affected me directly. I could not have seen one of my children die 
without dying myself. And I have, in spite of everything, preserved such 
a mysterious, overwhelming fear of events that the sight of the postman 
entering my house makes a shiver pass every day through my veins, and yet 
I have nothing to be afraid of now.” 

The Abbe Mauduit ceased speaking. He stared into the fire in the huge 
grate, as if he saw there mysterious things, all the unknown of the 
existence he might have passed had he been more fearless in the face of 
suffering. 


He added, then, in a subdued tone: 



“I was right. I was not made for this world.” 


The comtesse said nothing at first; but at length, after a long silence, 
she remarked: 

“For my part, if I had not my grandchildren, I believe I would not have 
the courage to live.” 

And the cure rose up without saying another word. 

As the servants were asleep in the kitchen, she accompanied him herself 
to the door, which looked out on the garden, and she saw his tall shadow, 
lit up by the reflection of the lamp, disappearing through the gloom of 
night. 

Then she came back and sat down before the fire, and pondered over many 
things we never think of when we are young. 


FORCED MOVE 

By Henry Lee 

_Wars are won by sacrifice. But 
computers don't consider sacrifice 
an optimum move.... 
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Snow had fallen in the morning but now the sky was clear and Ruy, with 
a glance at the frosty stars and a sharp twist of his foot as he ground 
out a cigarette, stepped out quickly. It was axiomatic. What had to be 
done, had to be done. A forged pass, with 48 hours of alleged validity 
gleaming brightly in red letters under the plastic overlaminate was 
better than no pass. And an outdated pass would wipe away a week's work 
in the underground. 

The sharp, massive gray outline of the Pentagon loomed before him, dark 
and foreboding against the sky. The brightly lighted entrance through 
which he must gain admittance resembled the glowing peep-hole into the 
inferno of an atomic drive. 

Ruy's stomach hardened, then exploded in a surge of bitter, stringent 
gastric juices as the MP glanced at his pass, scrutinized his face, and 
then turned his attention toward others coming through the entrance. 

Ruy wanted to run and hide. His dark blue uniform seemed to shrink 
tighter and tighter. The misfit must be apparent from the back. The 





silvery commander's insignia on his jacket weighed heavily at his 
chest and at his heart. He wished desperately for one fleeting, but 
excruciating, moment that he were back on his ship, in his own uniform, 
at the control panel of his computer. 

He started off to the right in a seeming trance. The first step had 
been taken. His many hours of thought, study and planning would carry 
him from here. 

This was the only way. He had repeated the fact over and over. It was 
an ugly business, but had to be done. Five years of war was enough. 

Man was on his knees before the invaders from outer space; but they in 
turn had been too long from home and were near the breaking point. A 
continued drain would mean defeat for both sides. Ruy could turn the 
tide, but very probably his life would be the minimum sacrifice. 

He had decided his fate long before he left the decks of his ship. 

Only the belligerent pride of statesmen, and the steadfast belief in 
the infallability of their computers, kept the two great battle fleets 
drawn in null position against each other. The computers, perhaps, 
deserved such ultimate confidence—in theory. They always predicted 
optimum maneuver envelopes, always predicted mobilization rates to 
develop force fields designed to offset those of the enemy. And they 
always kept battle losses to a minimum—merely dribbling away the 
resources of the solar system. Yet in five years of such optimum 
maneuvering, not a single battle had been won. 

Two doors gave way before Ruy's pocket vibrator, the lock tumblers 
slipping and turning freely in a mad frenzy to escape the resonating 
hum. A short, windowless corridor lay before him, broken only by a 
massive door at the other end. Beyond that door lay Ruy's objective. 

The guard never had time to do more than note Ruy's presence in this 
sanctum sanctorum. The needle thin spray of a paralyzing drug made his 
body feel stiff, unmanageable, and peculiarly buoyant, as though he 
were being hurled through space. His thoughts became blurred and then 
after a blinding flash, complete oblivion set in. 

The two officers seated at the control panels of the master computer 
experienced similar depression of their cardiovascular systems and 
medullae. 

Small thermite igniters pressed against the door lock and hinges fused 
the steel door to its frame. 

With the smell of scorched paint still stinging his nostrils, Ruy 
seated himself at the control panel, dabbed his left wrist with 
stringent antiseptic, gripped his hand into a fist, and plunged the 
silver probes deep into the nerves of his wrist. 

Glancing through the observation window into the battle plotting room 
below, he studied the positions of the fleets as they appeared on the 
large wall diagram of the solar system. 

Disregarding the distraction offered by the moving figures of the few 
officers and technicians on duty by the map, he fixed the positions of 



the fleets into his mind. He would have need for a clear visual picture 
until he adapted to the mental images the computer would feed into his 
brain. He worked with furious haste, yet each step was meticulously 
precise—everything depended on his grasping the reins of battle 
from the computer and successfully twisting its authority to his own 
purposes. 

Grasping the viewing switch, he threw it on. Pinpoints of light flared 
deep within his brain and seemed to blot his vision. Closing his eyes, 
his brain fought for perspective. Gradually, it focused and perceived 
the solar system, resplendent with sun, planets, moons, and men of war. 
Enveloping each ship were lines of force, scintillating sharp and hard; 
forming cosmic vortexes as the lesser computers on board followed the 
master's directives and distorted the ether around the ships, seeking 
to build a pattern to penetrate the opposing fields and engulf the 
enemy men of war. 

A moment, and the game was on. Ruy grasped the "Manual" switch before 
him, pulled hard, and dropped his hands to the keyboard before him. 

The General, who was known in military circles as a good Joe, but a 
stickler for the theory of war, relaxed languidly at his desk in the 
small office off the Battle Room. The other officers on duty milled 
around the plotting board within his eyesight awaiting the end of the 
evening shift. 

It was strange and new to relax on the job after so many years of fleet 
duty. But staff duty to the master computer was good, politically. He 
was getting along in years, and a few more contacts here might mean a 
separate fleet command of his own, perhaps in pursuit of the invader, 
if the computers could ever break the deadlock. 

Suddenly, the sweet reverie of the General was snapped like a tight 
tension cable. A gong on the wall clanged rapidly three times and a 
red flashing light next to the gong told him what his ears refused to 
believe. The computer had been switched to manual. He had received no 
such instructions. In fact, the computer hadn't been on manual since 
the war started. 

"Captain, who ordered manual control?" he barked as he sprang to the 
doorway of the Battle Room. 

"I don't know, Sir," stammered the Captain. His manner and bearing were 
those of a man who had just been faced with a problem of cataclysmic 
proportions. 

"Well check with the control room—on the double—before our fleet gets 
out of defensive position." His parade ground roar snapped the Captain 
out of the catelepsy which had enveloped him and sent him scurrying 
into the corridor. 


An almost hysterical shout whirled the General back to the plotting 
board. 



"Sir, our fleet is attacking— attacking! " 

"What? Where?" asked the General, his eyes darting over the board in a 
frantic effort to orient himself. 

"Here, Sir, see. The positions are changing gradually in an unusual 
pattern. A patrol ship, a destroyer, and a cruiser have all gone right 
into the enemy vortex field," analyzed the Major. 

"Yes, I see—But with the enemy concentrating his ships 
orthogonally—he'll build a vortex that will disintegrate each and 
every ship of ours near the vortex," said the General, his mind coming 
up to full battle speed as it grasped the situation. "My God! Can't 
they see that they're going to certain death?" 

A gong sounded in a muffled sort of way in the plotting room below Ruy, 
as a gentle buzz told him that the computer had relinquished control. 

His fingers began to play rapidly over the keys. Swift orders of 
strategy were transmitted through steel conduits deep into the computer 
vaults of the building. There, the orders were transposed into detailed 
tactics and beamed throughout the solar system. And as his fingers 
limbered to the keys, he played a deadly tune, a concerto of death. 

The fleet grew alive with a sudden awareness; it seemed to be a thing 
alive, straining at its bonds in response to the music played into its 
computers and controls. Suddenly, the fleet sprang forward. A destroyer 
shot out into the midst of the enemy fleet, launching all of its energy 
in one tremendous lurch—only to go down in a flaming wreck as the 
enemy ships swerved and concentrated on it. And a second ship, and then 
a third ship repeated the frightful maneuver, until the whole heavens 
were lighted with the flaming novae of berserk atomic drives. 

"General, sir," said the Lieutenant, with sweat rolling from his brow 
as he saluted. 

"Yes, Lieutenant," said the General looking away from the battle map of 
the solar system. 

"We can't make any headway against the control room door. Must be solid 
steel. Whoever got in there must have fused it shut." 

"Well, get a welding torch," said the General, his eyes going back to 
watch the devastation of the fleet. "We've got to get in—get that 
computer back on automatic. Get explosives, if necessary." 

"We've sent for a welding torch already, sir. It'll be here in a few 
minutes." 

"All right. Send someone for hand grenades too. We've got to stop this 
sabotage before the fleet is annihilated. They're losing ships every 
minute." 


Sir," interposed the Captain standing nearby, "maybe we can cut off 



the computer room someway. I know it's a direct conduit, right to the 
vaults from the control room, but maybe we can cut the conduits and let 
the ships fall back on their emergency circuits." 

"Looks like a possible alternative, Captain, though we'd put the 
computer out of operation for several days," said the General. "But 
we're losing our fleet this way." 

Seven, eight, nine great men of war went down before the blazing force 
fields of the enemy, who pounced on every sacrifice offered to it by 
the computer. 

The Lieutenant turned his eyes from the incandescent glare of the thick 
steel conduit glowing red under the finger of the acetylene torch. 
"General, its extremely resistant to cutting. I doubt if we can cut 
through it before they finally get the door and frame cut away up in 
the control room." 

"Keep at it, boy. We've got to get through at the saboteur one way or 
another. Do the best you can. The boys in the fleet are counting on 
you. They're going down to certain death while we delay." 

With the last terms of the new equations of strategy played into the 
computer, Ruy sat back, gave a sigh, opened his eyes, and slipped the 
electrodes from his wrist. His job was almost done. If he could keep 
the others from this control panel for another half hour, the computer 
could operate on his equations fully, and the battle would be won. 

The first ships from Earth had already gone down in flames, expendable 
sacrifices to his purpose. But they were not dying in vain. The end 
result would be—must be—victory. 

Wars are fought by strategy, but also by sacrifice. Every general must 
send troops into battle, must expect to sacrifice to make the enemy 
commit himself in the desired way, and so make victory possible._ 

This was what Ruy believed. He believed it deeply, deeply enough to 
throw aside his career as a rising young theoretical mathematics 
officer of the fleet and to go over the heads of his unconvinced 
superiors, with all their unread reports and unanswered recommendations 
from subordinates, in the only way a man of action could—by taking 
things into his own hands, and staking his life on the gamble. 

The General, eyes riveted to the board, winced with pain as ship after 
ship roiled the heavens with flaming death. And as he watched, a 
gradual subtle design became apparent. For every ship he had lost, his 
ships had taken a similar tally—for each sacrifice, a trap was sprung 
and a similar toll taken. Computers did not sacrifice, did not send men 
out to certain death. Therefore a sacrifice was greedily snapped up 
as a mistake of the enemy. And such greed snapped the trap. One move 
forced the next, once the bait was taken. 

As the theme of the theory formed in the General's mind, he suddenly 
muttered: "Even exchange will balance a computer's potential—but a 



series of forced, even-exchanges can distort a fleet's position from 
optimum.... I never realized it before—an optimum move is not an 
optimum move—if it's a forced move." 


He turned from the board and spoke quietly to the men who stood in 
hushed groups watching the flaming battle. 

"Gentlemen, we are winning a great victory; the war will soon be over." 

The door to the computer room toppled outward, frame and all, after 
several ceaseless hours of cutting. The impact left the hallway of 
armed men silent and still, like specters in the unreal light from the 
glowing acetylene torch. Just inside the doorway stood a man, his youth 
belied by wise and thoughtful eyes, grinding a cigarette under his 
foot. And as he stepped through the wrecked and twisted door frame not 
a hand was raised against him. 
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